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The Costs of ‘Openness’ 



Openness is the buzzword of mod- 
ernization. In its firmament the dieties 
are the public hearing, the news con- 
ference, the investigative reporter, 
. “Meet the Press” and “Face the Na- 
tion” and “Issues and Answers” and 
“The Advocates.” Its devils are also 
familiar: smoke-filled rooms, secret 
plans, hidden or edited tapes. 

In consequence, compared to a gen- 
eration or even a decade ago, most 
public officials are more inclined now 
to ask themselves, before acting, how 
their actions would look on the front 
page of The Washington Post or on the 
evening newcast. Even former Vice 
President Spiro Agnew conceded that 
I taking cash from contractors might be 
/ wrong if judged by what he called 
/ post-Watergate moral standards. No 
/ one doubts that enhancing the risk of 
/ public exposure will improve the pri- 
vate behavior of public executives. The 
moral of Watergate is clear enough: If 
the validity of your action depends on 
its secrecy, better decide to do some- 
thing else. 

The openness movement has now 
produced a rising tide of proposed 
“Sunshine Laws,” in a good many 
states and in Congress. The Hawaii 
version of such a law, built partly on 
the model suggested by Common 
Cause, would make it a crime for pub- 
lic officials to have a private meeting 
of any sort without giving advance no- 



tice and inviting the press and public. 

Two legislators, passing each other 
in the corridor of the state capitol, 
would literally -be forbidden to discuss 
with, each other (unless seven days’ 
public notice had been given and the 
subject to be discussed had been 
advertised) any matter likely to come 
to their attention in their official ca- 
pacities. 

This brand of sunshine is the prod- 
uct of linear thinking carried to the 
limits of absurdity: If more openness 
improves the quality and relevance 
and fairness and acceptability of pub- 
lic policy, total openness is bound to 
produce the best policy of all. The 
logic is apparently compelling, and a 
remarkable amount of emotional 
steam has been generated in its sup- 
port. r 

But there are costs as well as bene- 
fits in more openness. An open meet- 
ing is likely to be large. The larger it 
is, the higher the ratio of emotion to 
reason, nonsense to common sense. An 
open meeting favors simple formula- 
tions over complicated ones, certainty 
over ambiguity, the loud-mouth over 
the reflective private person. An open 
meeting is more likely to generate con- 
frontation than compromise, liable to 
result in inaction rather than action. 

In sum, the procedures of openness 
are well designed to stop things, and 
ill designed to get things moving — un- 
less the consensus for action has been 
built in private ahead of time. 

A couple of decades of experience 
with openness and the participatory 
mode suggest that it is high time we 





faced the next question: How much is 
enough? 

In most areas of social and economic 
and political concern, we are nowhere 
near the limits of useful openness. But 
the evidence is piling up that the very 
great benefits of openness and wide 
participation are being offset by the 
risks of making it difficult or impossi- 
ble to get done the complicated things 
that have to be done if we are going to 
protect our surroundings, our bodies 
and our selves. 

Let’s look honestly at some disturb- 
ing examples of what our experiments 
in openness are leading to. 

® It is obviously easier, and more 
fun, to advocate openness than to use 



It. The student movement of the late 
1960s achieved much opportunity for 
student participation in college and 
university decision-making all over the 
country. But an honest reckoning in 
1974 would have to feature the mas- 
sive student absenteeism from the 
committee meetings where budgets and 
curricula are made. 

• Public-interest lawyers and a cli- 
mate of litigious paranoia have 
brought the courts into public adminis- 
tration in a big way. Some of the 
short-run results are gratifying, but do 
we want what it leads to? The longer- 
run effect is to cause every public 
agency (and many semi-public ones, 
such as foundations) to write down all 
its procedures, to put greater power in 
the hands of lawyers and management 
specialists, and to generate in conse- 
quence a jerky and arthritic condition. 

The progress of this muscle-binding 
disease can now be traced) clinically: 
Rights are adjudged to be better pro- 
tected when they are written; if they 
are written down, they have to be scru- 
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pulously fair to the equal and unequal 
alike; exceptions are then increasingly 
frowned on, or bucked to higher au- 
thority, or taken to court; the profes- 
sional planners and executives lose the 
flexibility and discretion which at- 
tracted them to their professions in the 
first place; they drift away, to be re- 
placed by instruction-reading machines 
in human form; the moral climate de- 
generates with the wide-spread feeling 
that whatever really needs to be done 
is obviously impossible, the conviction 
that, whatever is wrong, it must be 



somebody else’s turn to nx it. 

• The passion for public hearings, 
too much of the time, serves only the 
purpose of having held a public hear- 
ing so that it cannot be later said a 
public hearing was not held. Occasion- 
ally, the public hearing actually at- 
tracts an audience; on these occasions 
the news reports feature the most ex- 
treme and partisan statements heard, 
and ignore as unnewsworthy the voices 
of reason and counsels of compromise. 
The provoking and advertising of con- 
troversy is not the same as “openness,” 
but it is a hallowed tradition of jour- 
nalism that if there is no controversy, 
if there is merely cooperation and 
compromise and consensus, the process 
must not be open enough. 

• Voting is in vogue, and “Robert's 
Rules of Order” reign. Some days I 
think General Robert’s little book is 
the most subversive volume in the uni- 
versity library, so useful is it to those 
who would cloak a do-nothing purpose 
in the tinfoil of procedure. 

In some Pacific islands, the villagers 
do not have ready access to “Robert’s 
Rules” and they do not share our 
Western enthusiasm for dividing a 
meeting in two by voting. To plan an 
important operation, the villagers ga- 
thei in a circle, and the village elder so- 
licits what we moderns would call in- 
put from all concerned. Gradually 
those who are not much concerned 
with the particular decision will edge 
their way to the perimeter, while those 
whose oxen might be gored press 
toward the center to make their views 
known. 



When the talk, and the participants, 
are thoroughly exhausted, the leader 
suggests a consensus. If he guesses 
wrong, the talk resumes until those real- 
ly concerned decide to compromise 
or silently acquiesce. At this point; in 
the participatory West, we would de- 
stroy the consensus by insisting the 

meeting end with a recorded vote 

giving an equal voice to those who 
care less, dividing a many-sided com- 
plexity into a two-sided simplification, 
freezing in its intransigence the los- 
ing minority, molding the future by po- 
litical arithmetic rather than the rea- 
soning consciences of the human be- 
ings concerned. 

For some purposes, voting may still 
be the best and fairest way to make 
decisions. It is hard to improve on vot- 
ing as a way of selecting those who 
will act as the people’s representatives 
an legislatures where public policies 
must be negotiated and agreed. But for 
those so chosen, and especially for the 
executives and experts who suggest the 
policies and carry them out, proce- 
dures of consensus better fit the ‘ com- 
plex issues and variant interests in- 
volved in the macroproblems of mod- 
ernization than our Western tradition 
of choosing up two sides in an adversary 
process. 

• The Age of Participation is prod- 
ucing lifetime tenure for nearly every- 



one. If the essence of numan rigmjs is 
fairness and equality, then it is clearly 
out of order to discriminate between 
those who function well and those who 
function poorly, and preferably to re- 
ward rather than release the weaker 
members of the team. 

I have been struck in recent years 
with the willingness of students and 
colleagues to sign petitions in defense 
of teachers who are by common 
(private) knowledge less than fully 
competent, just when their contracts 
are being quietly and compassionately 
terminated to protect the rights of fu- 
ture students to the best available 
teaching. The academic executive has 
two options— to take on the protes- 
tors, publicly explain the teacher’s 
weaknesses, and spend a couple of 
weeks in court as defendant in a defa- 
mation suit, or inflict the inferior 
teacher on the next 30 years of stu- 
dents. In too many cases, the second 
option looks most inviting (short-run 
benefits traded for long-run trouble of- 
ten do). And each such choice brings 
our society closer to participatory me- 
diocrity. 

The very great benefits of openness 
and wide participation are flawed, 
then, by apathy and non-participation, 
by muscle-bunding legalisms, by proc- 
esses which polarize two adversary 
sides, by an excess of voting and par- 
liamentary procedure, by the nay-say- 
ing power of procedural objections, by 
the encouragement of mediocrity. And 
one thing more. It seems clear now 
that very wide consultation tends to 
discourage innovation and favor stand- 
pattism. 

It is no accident that so many memo- 
rable public policy initiatives (in for- 
eign policy, I think of the Marshall 
Plan, Point Four, Open Skies, The 
World Weather Watch, and The Nuclear 
Test Ban) began as the products of 
hunch and thinking-out-loud rhetoric, 
with most of the professional staff- * 
work and the domestic and foreign 
consultations following after. If the 
statesmen involved had consulted 
widely before launching them, some or 
all these great ideas might well have 
died in the womb. Too many people, in 
Washington and abroad, ' would have 
said, “Let’s study it some more.” 

Bold initiatives for change are thus 
likely to be inhibited by wide-open de- 
bate about whether change is desira- 
ble, and in which direction. Yet let . us 
again remember that openness is well 
designed to stop foolish change. Wider 
consultation would almost certainly 
have killed the Bay of Pigs operations, 
drastically modified the Vietnam esca- 
lation, and illuminated the grotes- 
querie at Watergate for the foolish 
scheme everyone, including Mr. Nixon 
later judged it to have been. 

The wise leader will not make a 
principle out of openness, or secrecy 
either. He, and she, will use openness 
to frustrate short-range schemes and 
end-runs by narrow interests arouna 
the public good. But the leader wb.p 
expects bold and imaginative long- 
range thinking to come out of a town 
meeting had better look for some 
other line of work. 



